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In the late Spring or early Summer we shall publish 
one of the most important biographies of recent times 


WILLIAM TEMPLE 
His Life and Letters 


by F. A. IREMONGER (Dean of Lichfield) 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


Dr. Iremonger is peculiarly suited to undertake the writing of the life of 

the late Archbishop of Canterbury. From 1917-1919 he was closely 

associated with Temple in the Life and Liberty Movement, and when, at 

a later period, his chief became Archbishop of York, he served as his 
Honorary Chaplain. 


In connection with this volume it seems pertinent to mention 
two other outstanding “ Lives’’ of English churchmen 


RANDALL DAVIDSON 


By G. K. A. BELL 
(Bishop of Chichester) 


2nd edition, in one volume, 21s. net 
. Bell’s biography is in the 
front x of books of this kind, and 
it is of permanent value. . . . 
—CHURCH OF ENGLAND NEWSPAPER. 


The best and most outstanding 
Dik of a great man and a 
dominant personality which has been 
issued in modern times. . . .’—RECORD. 


RETROSPECT OF AN 
UNIMPORTANT LIFE 
B 
HERBERT HENSLEY HENSON 


One volume edition, now again 
available, 25s. net 

Few will lay it down without 

enhanced admiration and affection for 

its author. . . .”—GUARDIAN. 

. It is honest, authentic, untrimmed, 
uncensored. Dr. Henson could not write 
badly if he tried. 

—MANCHESTER GUARDIAN. 
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Beneath the ebb and flow of publishers’ 
stocks a certain number of books, dating 
from the not so very distant past, remain 
fixed like rocks uvon which the tides seem 
to have no effect. Copies remain, but 
copies are rarely asked for, not through 
lack of interest so much as through 
forgetfulness 


One such book is 


TRAVEL IN ENGLAND 


JOAN PARKES 
Illustrated. 25s. net 


Of this delightful volume, pub- 
lished in 1925, the Notes and 
Queries of that day said: 


“The author’s object is to draw 
a picture of the conditions .of 
travel both by land and water, in 
seventeenth - century England. 
The whole forms an important 
and picturesque chapter of social 
history, clear and well-propor- 
tioned... .” 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published fortnightly 
by the Oxford University Press, Amen House, 

Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4, to which address 
communications for the Editor should be sent. 
Subscription and orders should be addressed to 
the Business Manager, ‘Notes and Queries, 
Oxford Universit ress, Press Road, Neasden 
Lane, London, N.W. 10. (Telephone: Gladstone 
186. 
ebecription for 26 consecutive numbers and 
subject index, £1 12s. 6d., post free. Binding case 
3s. 4d., post free. Single copy, 1s. 3d. 


Memorabilia 


WHERE in south-east Yorkshire the 
valleys of Don and Rother form the 
boundary between the highland and lowland 
zones of England a complicated system of 
hill forts marks another frontier, that 
between the Brigantes and the Legions 
before Agricola made his northward push. 
In Vol. VI, part 3, of the Hunter Archeo- 
logical Society’s Transactions, Mr. F. L. 
Preston gives an excellent account of these 
forts, while Miss Dorothy Green describes 
her excavation of the “Roman Ridge” 
earthwork which adjoins one of them. 

A well-documented contribution by Mr. 
F. T. Woop traces the history of Sheffield 
theatres in the eighteenth century, when 
producers of the Vincent Crummles school 
enlivened Macbeth with a hornpipe at the 
end of the fourth act and alleviated the 
Sorrows of Werther with a realistic repre- 
sentation of a flight in an air-balloon. 
Sheffield’s earliest theatrical representation 
seems to have been given in 1581, when the 
Earl of Shrewsbury’s players demanded, for 
the amusement of the captive Queen of 
Scots, “some short play . . . pleasant, agree- 
able and gay . . . full of brawls, and packed 
with all sorts of murders, robberies and 


bawdry.” 


WE have received from Messrs. Myers & 
Co. (80 New Bond Street) a Catalogue 
of Original Sources of Literature and 
ory comprising scarce autograph letters, 
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and literary and historical MSS. and docu- 
ments, including a very important series of 
sixty letters and notes written by Charles I 
when a prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle. The 
majority of the letters are in a feigned hand, 
of which a facsimile is given. This album 
of letters is priced at £500. 


"THE James Tait Black Memorial Book 

Prize for the best biography or work of 
that nature published in 1947 has been 
awarded by the Professor of Rhetoric and 
English Literature in the University of 
Edinburgh to the Reverend Canon C. E. 
Raven, D.D., for his book “English 
Naturalists from Neckham to Ray,” re- 
viewed in our issue of 1 November, 1947. 


FROM 1 April, 1948, Cambridge Univer- 

sity Press will act as exclusive agents for 
publications of the Melbourne University 
Press in Great Britain, in Europe, and in 
the British Empire excluding Australasia 
and Malaya. (Orders for Malaya and the 
Far East will be accepted by either Cam- 
bridge or Melbourne.) 


ALLED on the title page ‘A guide to 
societies, works of reference and 
libraries,’ the 64-page work, ‘ British sources 
of reference and information, edited by 
Theodore Besterman (Published for the 
British Council by Aslib. 6s.), should quickly 
earn a reputation as one of the chief time- 
and-temper-savers available to students, 
authors, antiquarians, and all others who 
have occasion to seek information in books 
and periodicals. It details the facilities and 
services of the National Central Library, the 
various library and book organizations, the 
copyright libraries, the principal local public 
libraries, the chief special libraries (i.e. those 
devoted to professional and particular sub- 
ject interests) and government libraries. 
There is also a section on general works of 
reference. The index serves as a master key, 
since it enables the inquirer to discover in 
a few moments the location of special 
collections: e.g. the Keats collection, the 
Kelmscott collection, and particular libraries 
concerned with such matters as bacteriology, 
fodder production, music, and even poly- 
chaete worms. The only feature open to 
question is the inclusion of prices (some 
already unreliable) in the reference-book 
section. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


THE THORNHILL CROSS 
INSCRIPTION 


TEN fragments of a sculptured Anglian 
cross were discovered at Thornhill, in 
the West Riding, during the restoration of 
the local church in 1876. One fragment from 
the shaft, now separately set in a wooden 
frame and fixed on a pivot, and measuring 
approximately 21 inches in height, 10 in 
width, 9 in thickness, is ornamented in an 
irregular interlaced pattern and bears the 
following inscription in runes (as sketched 
and transliterated by the late William 
Collingwood,’ in the course of his exhaustive 
studies of Yorkshire Anglian sculpture): 


+ Igilsuip : arserde : zft[er] / Berhtsuipe : 
becun / on [or at] bergi gebiddap / per : 
saule 

In Collingwood’s modern rendering, ‘ Igil- 
suith reared this cross after Berhtsuith, a 
monument on (or at) her grave. Pray for 
her soul.’ This is simply the pious record 
of the names of the person who had the 
cross cut and set up and of the member of 
his family whom he wished to be commemo- 
rated thereby. The final injunction, ‘ pray 
for her soul,’ is common form on pre- 
Conquest memorial crosses; compare for 
example the small and finely carved free- 
stone cross-arm fragment found at Dews- 
bury in the West Riding (now in the keeping 
of the British Museum), on which the 
inscription runs: [+ ...]rhtae becun aefter 
beornae. gibiddad daer saule, ‘ So-and-so 
[name lost] set after —berht [first part of 
name lost], a monument to his lord. Pray 
for the soul,’ in Collingwood’s version (op. 
cit. 166-8). 

The oblique lines marked here in the 
Thornhill inscription indicate where the lines 
of runes on the stone end, but it does not 
seem to have been noticed before that if the 
words are spaced out as above they appear 
to fall into two lines of loosely alliterative 
Old English verse. The first rune is the one 

** Anglian and Anglo-Danish Sculpture in the 


West Riding,” Yorkshire Archaeological Journal, 
Xxiil.. 129 ff., espec. 243-8. 
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commonly used for H in_tenth-century 
Anglian sculpture, but (as Wilhelm Viétor 
had suggested in 1891) may serve here as a 
bind-rune for two letters, IG or else (Col- 
lingwood’s alternative proposal) GI; of these, 
IG would of course best serve to keep the 
vowel alliteration if the inscription was in 
fact intended to be read as verse. According 
to Collingwood, the ornamentation of the 
Thornhill fragments points to the decadent 
period of Anglian sculpture before Scan- 
dinavian influences became predominant, 
that is, not earlier or much later than the 
ninth century. There is nothing to indicate 
that the fragments have not always belonged 
to Thornhill, and the two persons named, 
unknown elsewhere, were presumably local 
worthies. Monuments as far apart in date 
as the Franks Casket (ca. 700) and the 
famous Brussels fragment of the True Cross 
(with an Old English inscription of the 
eleventh century) survive to remind us that 
throughout the Anglo-Saxon period allitera- 
tive verse was felt to be an appropriate 
medium for sculptured inscriptions. Enough 
remains of the imperfect Dewsbury cross 
inscription quoted above to suggest that on 
this fragment also, which is assigned to 
approximately the same period and area as 
the Thornhill fragments, some attempt was 
being made at an alliterative form. It seems 
plausible then to add the Thornhill inscrip- 
tion to the several surviving minor and 
occasional scraps of Old English poetry. 
L. WHITBREAD. 


YARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES 
(excii. 259, 327, 412) 


A FEW months ago I was permitted in 
Notes and Queries, in answer to an 
inquiry, to give a list of churchyard 
monuments with which I was _ personally 
acquainted. Since then, on looking further 
through my notes, I have come across a 
number of other instances. Also it has 
occurred to me that it may be useful, with 
a view to attempted completeness, to furnish 
another list of similar monuments, that I 
have not seen myself, but that I have been 
able to glean from published sources. 
have therefore gone patiently, though of 
necessity rather cursorily, through the de- 
scriptions of English churches, contained in 
a number of different volumes to which I 
have had easy access, that I have never so 
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far visited myself, or in whose churchyards, 
though visited, I have failed to observe the 
monuments now given. This seemed to me 
the best, and, indeed, almost the only 
method, ‘by which to gain the information 
that I needed. It does not follow, of course, 
that the knowledge thus acquired is exhaus- 
tive. The individual writers of the various 
books consulted may not have been uni- 
formly interested in searching for these 
relics, or in reporting them. Also I have in 
several cases had access only to early edi- 
tions; whereas later editions might have 
afforded me further instances. For this last 
reason, and also because monuments may 
have been shifted into the church, may have 
perished from exposure to the weather, or 
may even in some cases have been stupidly 
destroyed, I have thought it wiser to give, 
after the mention of each item, the date of 
publication of the actual book, or edition 
of a book, from which it has been taken. 
How necessary this last precaution may 
prove is indicated by the fact that in Messrs. 
Methuen’s “ Little Guide ” to Cheshire (Ed. 
1905) I find it stated that the recumbent 
effigy of a woman that existed in the grave- 
yard of Aldford as late as 1879 had dis- 
appeared by 1905! In the case, however, of 
those monuments that have been noted by 
me personally the dates appended to each 
item are, as in my previous contribution, the 
dates at which I visited them respectively. 

Occasionally, I regret to say, and I fear 
perhaps too frequently, in the case of ex- 
tracted references, I have not wholly under- 
stood what is intended by the writer. Thus, 
at Plemstall, Cheshire, we are told that there 
is a “raised platform, near outside of E. 
window, with carved tomb: the sides repre- 
sent skeletons and the ends palms.” This 
hardly sounds mediaeval, nor can it well be 
recent; and otherwise its date i is left in doubt. 
Nor, again, can any clear conception be 
obtained from such vague expressions as 

“tomb” and “slab,” or from such an 
ambiguous term as “effigy,” which may 
perhaps be used in connection with a recum- 
bent figure, or perhaps merely in connection 
with an incised stone coffin-lid. I have 
thought it better, however, in order to make 
my list as full as possible, to include all such 
— instances, for whatever they are 
worth. 


No attempt has here been made in these, 
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or in my previous lists, to enumerate church- 
yard crosses. 


A. MONUMENTS FROM PERSONAL 
OBSERVATION 


{In ae to those previously given. 

“Ss.” “N.,” as applied to a porch, 
is not inemted necessarily to imply the 
existence of a second porch, but merely to 
locate the one in question.] 

2. MEDIAEVAL CHEST-TOMBS, WITHOUT 
RECUMBENT EFFIGIES. Loversal, Yorkshire, 
W.R. (not later than 1910): S.; on top, cross 
fluery and sword; round sides, early 14th 
cent. arcading. See also Middleton-on-the- 
Wolds, under 4. 

3. RECUMBENT EFFIGIES (DETACHED). 
Ancaster, Lincolnshire (1942): porch; two 
priests. Eastrington, Yorkshire, E.R. (1930): 
built into W. interior S. porch; fragments, 
apparently, of two recumbent figures. 
Egglescliffe, Co. Durham (1910): E. interior 
S. porch; mutilated, cross-legged knight, in 
plate armour; suggested in “ Little Guide ” 
member of Aslakby family. Forcett, York- 
shire, N.R. (1930):S. porch, in E. recess; 
mutilated 14th cent. priest. Hauxwell, York- 
shire, N.R. (1930): S. porch; (i) W.; muti- 
lated recumbent knight, with crossed legs; (ii) 
E., recumbent woman. Lund, Yorkshire, 
E.R. (1930): built in above W. window of 
tower; upper half of priest. Moor Monkton, 
Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): built 
into W. interior porch; small, mutilated (?) 
“figure.” Norton, Co. Durham (1913): E. 
interior S. porch; mutilated (?) woman. 
Wilton - in - Cleveland, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1931): either side interior porch; man and 
woman; mutilated; probably Bulmer family; 
early instance of ailette. 

4. OTHER MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS. A/ld- 
borough, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 
1910): S.; big grave-slab, with bust of man, 
or woman, in top circle; seems mediaeval. 
Allerston, Yorkshire, N.R. (1902): (i) out- 
side S. porch, to E.; incised grave-slab; (ii) 
built into N. wall; incised grave-slabs. 
Almondbury, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later 
than 1910): E. exterior; two crosses fleury. 
Barton, Yorkshire, N.R. (1902): ruined 
chapel; built into S. wall; incised stone. 
Baslow, Derbyshire (1917): built into W. 


interior S. porch; relief grave-slab, with 
cross, with two keys side by side, sinister; 
perhaps of a steward; (?) later 12th or early 
13th cent. 


Bedale, Yorkshire, N.R. (1930): 
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two buttresses, N. of N. aisle, built on grave- 
slabs, one of which has apparently head of 
relief cross fleury. Bishop Middleham, Co. 
Durham (1916): (i) W. interior N. porch; 
cross-heads of grave-slabs; one very beauti- 
ful; (ii) above inner doorway of N. porch; 
cross-head of grave-slab, with some letters 
of inscription; (iii) S. exterior; cross-head of 
grave-slab (? or cross-heads). Bishopton, 
Co. Durham (1916): (i) built into S. W. 
buttress; head of cross-fleury; (1i) built into 
S. exterior nave; ditto. Both perhaps 13th 
cent. Bradford, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later 
than 1910): S. porch, W. interior; relief 
cross fleury, with fructed stem. Brayton, 
Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): out- 
side S. porch; huge blue slab, with indents 
for inscription, two shields, and four corner 
emblems. Brodsworth, Yorkshire, W.R. 
(not later than 1910): (i) built into W. of 
S. porch; relief cross-fleury, with chalice on 
stem; (ii) built into E. ditto; serpent twisted 
round sword; (iii) ditto; incised cross. 
Buttercrambe, Yorkshire, N.R. (1902): 
built into exterior; (i) incised cross; (ii) head 
of relief cross. Carisbrooke, Hants (1918): 
S. porch, E. side; stone coffin-lid; inscription 
to Aveline Passelewe, or Aveline, Lady of 
Eu (Normandy); 13th cent. Cawthorne, 
Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): built 
into N. wall of churchyard; six fragments 
of crosses fleury; one with curious base. 
Chelmorton, Derbyshire (1917): porch; 
store-house of sepulchral slabs; two very 
early and plain; six rich, and (?) 13th or 
14th cent. Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham 
(1916): porch; (i) fragments of grave-slabs; 
(ii) (2?) part of table-tomb. Cleckheaton, 
Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): N. 
exterior; floreated cross. Cowthorpe, York- 
shire, W.R. (not later than 1910): E.; big 
slab, to which remarkable Rowclyff brass 
(1494) in church perhaps once riveted (no 
indents). Crathorne, Yorkshire, N.R. (? 
1931): N. exterior nave; fragment of incised 
cross. Darley Dale, Derbyshire (1917): S. 
porch; several good relief and incised slabs; 
one with hammer, one with sword hung 
from belt. Downholme, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1902): (i) S. porch, W.; small incised cross, 
with shears; (ii) S.; stone coffin, with shaft 
of cross on lid. Easby, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1930): E. exterior, S. aisle; two fragments 
of 13th cent. grave-slabs. Egglescliffe, Co. 
Durham (1910); W. interior S. porch; good 
cross fleury. Ellerton, Yorkshire, E.R. 
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(1903): (i) S.W.; inscribed grave-slab; said 
to read: Johannes: de: Wyntringham: 
Canonicus (Ellerton once seat of Gilbertine 
priory). Probably still there, though con- 
cealed 1931 by rank herbage; (ii) two fine 
slabs, with matrices of brasses. Fingall, 
Yorkshire, N.R. (1902): (i) S.; coped tomb. 
stone, with cross on ridge; (ii) W. boundary 
wall; head of relief cross fleury. Finningley, 
Notts. (1941); porch; incised slabs. Forcett, 
Yorkshire, N.R. (1930): S. porch; many 
early incised slabs, three of the crosses fleury 
having swords, and two shears.  Fresh- 
water, Hants (1918): angle between §, 
chapel and S. aisle; two matrices of fine 
brasses. Fridaythorpe, Yorkshire, E.R. 
(1903): (i) W. exterior N. aisle; stone with 
(?) peacock; (ii) W. exterior nave, S. of 
tower; head and calvary of incised cross 
fleury. Haresfield, Gloucestershire (1917): 
(i) built into N. buttress of nave; stone 
carved N. and E. faces, apparently with 
slinger, or someone with scales; (ii) near N. 
doorway; three very old grave-stones (one 
coped, with headstone, with cross; called 
‘“* remarkable ” 13th cent.), side by side; (?) 
mediaeval. Haughton-le-Skerne, Co. Dur- 
ham (1937): porch; several crosses fleury on 
each side. Hauxwell, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1932): coped grave-stones, with cross on 
ridge. Heysham, Lancashire (1937): pre- 
Conquest “ hog-back.” Howell, Lincoln- 
shire (1945): S. porch; thick stone, with 
much decayed, said (?) late 10th cent., cross. 
Hooton Pagnell, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later 
than 1910): S. porch; top of E. bench; ex- 
tremely long slab, with incised cross and 
sword. Hutton Cranswick, Yorkshire, E.R. 
(1931): outside walls; bits of incised slabs; 
two on chancel, with inscriptions that I could 
not read. Ingleby Greenhow, Yorkshire, 
N.R. (1902): built into W. exterior; head of 
cross-fleury, with sword. Jarrow, Co. Dur- 
ham (1916): N. porch, W. interior; incised 
cross slabs. Kirkby Grindalyth, Yorkshire, 
E.R. (1932): S. exterior chancel; fragments 
of incised slabs. Kirby Hill, Yorkshire, 
N.R. (1902): E. interior porch; incised slab, 
with unusual base. Kirk Levington, York- 
shire, N.R. (1930): outer and inner walls; 
probably not less than twenty sepulchral 
slabs; in particular, very elaborate, late 
example, W. interior S. porch. Kirby Mis- 
perton, Yorkshire, N.R. (1930): (i) N. ex- 
terior (especially of vestry); several small 
“ cross-heads ” (ambiguous; but presumably 
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my note means “ heads of incised crosses ”); 
(ii) S. exterior chancel two important incised 
stones, perhaps parts of grave-slab naming 
“Tatburg.” Kirkby Underdale, Yorkshire, 
E.R. (1931): S. porch, W. interior; slab to 
Roger Vilberfos, d. 1532, “collateral 
ancestor to the ‘Emancipator.’”  Kirk- 
thorpe, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 
1910): S. porch; monumental slab. Lan- 
chester, Co. Durham (1909): four sepulchral 
slabs. Lissett, Yorkshire, E.R. (1903): built 
in above S. doorway; head of muzzled bear 
(part of pre-Conquest “ hog-back; 850-1050). 
Little Shelford, Cambs. (1942): built into 
E. exterior porch; pre-Norman sepulchral 
stone, with interlacing ornament. Mex- 
borough, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 
1910): S. porch, W. interior; heads of two 
incised crosses. Middleton-on-the-Wolds, 
Yorkshire, E.R. (1903): S.; four tomb- 
stones, “one of which embodies some 
characteristic E.E. work.” (? under 2). 
Middleton Tyas, Yorkshire, N.R. (1930): 
outside N. door; coped gravestone of Haux- 
well type (above), with coat-of-arms. Moor 
Monkton, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 
1910): porch, E. interior; very small semi- 
effigial slab; sunk into head of cross, head 
and arms of (?) priest; into base, his feet. 
Newton - in - Cleveland, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1902): (i) over doorway, S. porch; good 
incised cross, with odd base (otter, or hound, 
on top of calvary); (ii) near at hand; 
floriated cross. Normanby, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1902): porch; sepulchral slabs. Northaller- 
ton, Yorkshire, N.R. (1930): porch, W. wall; 
incised sepulchral slab. North Ferriby, 
Yorkshire, E.R. (1903): E. angle between 
N. porch and nave; coped cross fleury, and 
one or two fragments of floreated cross. 
North Mundham, Sussex (1919): S. front S. 
porch; odd little carving, of limited local 
prevalence; apparently man, with sons, and 
woman, with daughters, kneeling to Deity; 
below on separate stone, now illegible in- 
scription. Ormesby, Yorkshire, N.R. (1902): 
(i) outside walls; several fragments of crosses 
fleury, one with chalice, one with shears; (ii) 
parts of “ hog-back.” Penistone, Yorkshire, 
W.R. (not later than 1910): porch benches; 
mutilated crosses fleury. Richmond, York- 
Shire, N.R. (1930): outside N. doorway; (i) 
fragment of cross fleury, with dagger, on wall 
to W. (ii) perfect relief cross fleury, with 
chalice and trefoiled base. Shalford, Hants 
(1918): outside N. porch; sepulchral slab. 
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Stanhope, Co. Durham (1916): under W. 
window S. aisle; much decayed, richly carved 
grave-slab. Tankersley, Yorkshire, W.R. 
(not later than 1910): built into S. porch; 
fragments of crosses fleury. Thorpe Salvin, 
Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): S. 
porch, E. bench; fragment of incised cross 
fleury. Thornton Steward, Yorkshire, N.R. 
(1930): (i) interior N. porch; fragments of 
two sepuchral slabs; (ii) stone coffin with 
coped lid. 

5. TOMB-NICHES EXTERNAL FROM THE BE- 
GINNING. Carisbrooke, Hants (1918): N. 
exterior nave (formerly S. wall of S. walk 
of small conventual cloister); two 13th cent. 
tomb-niches, with remarkable graffiti on 
plaster at back of bigger. 

6. PosT-MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTs. For the 
introduction of these, quite illogically, I can 
only offer as excuse that I have come across 
them during the course of my wanderings, 
and that they seem to me interesting. Bir- 
stall, Yorkshire, W.R. (not later than 1910): 
several 17th cent. tomb-slabs, dated 1656, 
1657, and 1661 respectively, with the curious 
heart-shaped device that occurs elsewhere in 
the neighbourhood, as at Dewsbury, Batley, 
and Tong. Calverley, Yorkshire (not later 
than 1910); unusually big number of 17th 
and 18th cent. grave-slabs. 


B. MONUMENTS EXTRACTED FROM 
BOOKS 

1. CHEsT - TOMBS WITH RECUMBENT 
Erricies. Newland, Gloucestershire (1914): 
cast out from church; recumbent effigy, in 
hunting costume, of John Wyrall, d. 1457. 
Tedstone Delamere, Herefordshire 
(1917): near S. doorway; two much worn 
“tombstones,” said once to have borne 
“ effigies,” but last now too perished to be 
recognized, and date uncertain. But does 
“ effigies” mean “recumbent,” or merely 
“incised”? And do “tombstones” mean 
chest-tombs,” or 
slabs ”? 

2. MEDIAEVAL CHEST-ToMBS WITHOUT 
RECUMBENT EFFIGIES. (?) Dundry, Somer- 
set (1933): big, so-called “ dole-table.” 
(?) East Coker, Somerset (1933): with in- 
cised figure. Gainsborough, Lincolnshire 
(1924): ejected from church during rebuild- 
ing. Moulton St. Michael, Norfolk (1905): 
14th cent. illegible inscription. But not 
given in “ Norfolk,” in ‘County Churches 
Series, in 1910; II, 82. (?) Norton Mal- 
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reward, Somerset (1933): so-called “ dole- 
table,” but smaller than that at Dundry. 
Ribchester, Lancashire (1920): porch; three 
shields; formerly in church. 

. RECUMBENT EFFIGIES (DETACHED). 
Aller, Somerset (1933): “effigy,” 1270. 
Aston Long, Somerset (1933): N. porch; 
two; mutilated; (?) de Lyons family.. East 
Coker, Somerset (1933): female “ effigy.” 
Goldington, Beds. (1917): porch, W.; 
woman; 14th cent. Haughton, Notts. (1910): 
ruined chapel; outside S. doorway; two; 
much effaced. North Rauceby, Lincolnshire 
(1924): priest; 14th cent. Swarby, Lincoln- 
shire (1924): outside E. end N. aisle; muti- 
lated. Sheen, Staffordshire (1910): outside 
E. window; priest; much defaced; (?) 15th 
cent. Seavington St. Michael, Somerset 
(1933): civilian. Whitworth, Co. Durham 
(1913); near S. doorway; two; early 13th 
cent. knight; broken 14th cent. woman. 

4. OTHER MEDIAEVAL MONUMENTS. Aik- 
ton, Cumberland (1920): outer S. wall; 
grave-slab; 13th cent.; Morville family. 
Berrow, Somerset (1933): outside S. wall; 
two slabs, with much defaced effigies. 
Brindle, Lancashire (1920); three slabs. 
Burton-on-Trent, Staffordshire (1910):  S. 
porch; alabaster slabs. Caerwent, Mon- 
mouthshire (1909): tombstone; incised cross 
and inscription. Childwall, Lancashire 
(1920): porch, grave-slab. (?) Easthope, 
Shropshire (1912): near S. doorway; “ slab 
tomb with curious pent-house roof;” (?) 
mediaeval. Enville, Staffordshire (1910): 
three incised stone coffin-lids. Fulbrook, 
Oxfordshire (1914): “a Perp. tomb.” Great 
Gransden, Hunts (1917): E.; two matrices 
of lost brasses to former rectors, with 
crosses and figures; early 14th cent. Howell, 
Lincolnshire (1924): broken cross; inscrip- 
tion to John Spenser, rector, 1428-48. 
Kersey, Suffolk (1904): outside S. porch; 
curious carving. Langley Burrell Without, 
Wilts. (1931): “ curious tomb-slab under a 
canopy on the outside of the tower.” Lewes, 
St. John’s-sub-Castro, Sussex (1927): S. ex- 
terior chancel; inscription in Longohardic 
letters; 14th cent. : 

“Clauditur hic miles Danorum Regum 
proles, 

Mangus nomen ei, Magnz nota progeniei, 

Deponens Mangnum, se moribus induit 

agnum 

Prepete pro vita fit parvulus arnachorita.” 
{Here is shut up a soldier, the offspring of 
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Danish kings. “ Mighty ” was his name, and 
it notified a mighty race. Laying aside his 
“ Mighty,” he takes on himself the character 
of a lamb, and, instead of a life of activity, 
becomes a humble anchorite.] Sometimes 
supposed to refer to Harold, who “ accord- 
ing to a wild tradition escaped from the field 
of battle; was healed by a Saracen woman 
versed in surgery; lived as an anchorite at 
Chester; was visited there by Henry I, to 
whom his secret had been revealed; and 
finally died at a great old age.” “ But of all 
this,” says Freeman, “History knows 
nothing.” Anyhow, it is unlikely that an 
anchorite would shift from one cell to 
another. Yet this inscription, which is pre- 
sumably the reproduction of something 
older, remains a perplexing puzzle. One 
would like to see it threshed out thoroughly 
in Notes and Queries. Limpley, Stoke, 
Wilts. (1931): several 12th and 13th cent, 
“tombs.” Little Shelford, Cambs. (1914): 
near porch; several 11th and 12th cent. 
coffin-slabs. Llanthewy Skyrrid, Monmouth- 
shire (1909): against tower; sepulchral slab, 
with incised cross and chalice (? monument 
of a priest). Llanvetherine, Monmouth- 
shire (1909): against porch wall; slab, with 
figure of ecclesiastic, in benediction, in 
chasuble; (?) 14th cent. Lowther, Westmor- 
land (1920): two well-preserved, pre-Con- 
quest “hog-backs.” Magor, Monmouth- 
shire (1909): E. end of church; broken 
tomb-stone, with incised cross. Marholm, 
Northants (1932): N. of tower; three grave- 
slabs, with floreated crosses; 14th cent. 
Morton, Derbyshire (1929): curious old 
gravestones. Penrith, Cumberland (1920): 
four “ hog-backs,” dated middle 10th and 
early 11th cent. (part of so-called “‘ Giants’ 
Grave”). Plemstall, Cheshire (1905; above). 
Rolleston, Notts. (1910): built into ex- 
terior; incised slabs. Ross, Hereford- 
shire (1917): S. porch; two slabs, with 
floreated crosses. Ruskington, Lincolnshire 
(1924): coffin-cover, with effigy of priest; 
14th cent. Saltfleet St. Peter's, Lincolnshire 
(1924): incised slabs. Skenfrith, Monmouth- 
shire (1909): S. porch; incised slabs. Stain- 
drop, Co. Durham (N. buttresses; two bits 
of grave-covers). Stanhope, Co. Durham 
(1913): several grave-covers. Starston, Nor- 
folk (1905): sepulchral slab. Stock and 
Bradley, Worcestershire (1922): porch; two 
sepulchral slabs, with crosses; one early 
14th cent.; one later, with shield of arms on 
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cross stem. Sutton-on-the-Hill, Derbyshire 
(1929): built into outside tower; 13th cent. 
grave-stone. Sutton Mandeville, Wilts. 
(1931): carving of Holy Mother. (?) Tet- 
tenhall, Staffordshire (1910): stone coffin- 
lids. Welby, Lincolnshire (1924): semi- 
effigial grave-slab; bust of woman in quatre- 
foil; feet seen below; shrouded infant at 
side; 14th cent. 

5. TOMB-NICHES EXTERNAL FROM THE BE- 
GINNING. Barrington, Cambs. (1914): ex- 
terior S. aisle; sepulchral recess. So. Dr. 
Cox definitely; but Rev. C. H. Evelyn-White 
(1911) says: “ Dec. recessed arch probably 
leading to a chantry chapel, or may be 
sepulchral.” Beckbury, Shropshire (1912): 
outside N. chancel; “ canopied founder’s 
tomb, its soft red stone being much 
weathered.” So “Little Guide”; but Dr. 
Cranage (1897) says: “use . . . not very 
evident; for it scarcely looks deep enough 
fora tomb.” Blymhill, Staffordshire (1910): 
outside S. wall; “arched recess, containing 
a tomb.” Bridgwater, Somerset (1933): N. 
wall N. transept; two worn recumbent 
effigies. Clunbury, Shropshire (1912): under 
E. window; with 14th cent. incised cross. 
Eriswell, Suffolk (1937): S.; with cross 
fleury; (?) 14th cent. Oakley, Bucks. (1912): 
S. wall S. transept; with cinquefailed, cham- 
fered head; large stone slab; 14th cent. 
“Only one in Bucks.” Tugford, Shropshire 
(1912): outside chancel; “arches for 
founders’ tombs.” 

6. Post-MEDIAEVAL MONUMENT. New- 
land, Gloucestershire (1914): slab, incised 
with forester, temp. James I; bow in one 
hand, and arrow in other. 


JoserH E. Morris, F.S.A. 
Totnes, Devon. 


THE HERALDIC PUN 


ANY fanciful derivations, both serious 
and humorous, have been evolved to 
account for the puzzling similarity between 
words of similar spelling or pronunciation. 
The poets of Greece and Rome, the Greek 
Sophists and the Hebrew prophets, to 
mention only a few names, have, no less 
than our own Shakespeare, indulged in the 
practice of punning. But the pun is now 
discredited. No longer serious, no longer 
even considered amusing, it emerges diffi- 
dently, even in conversation, preceded 
usually by an apology and anticipating a 
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snub. Despite, however, the verdict of 
modern sophistication, an interest in the 
structure and sound of words and an itch 
to experiment with them are not necessarily 
symptoms of decadence. 

Place names and surnames have generally 
attracted most attention and have provided 
ample material for the amateur etymologist. 
Nowhere is this interest more conspicuously 
or conveniently shown than in the choice of 
armorial bearings and heraldic mottoes. 
Though the observations that follow are 
concerned chiefly with the motto as such, 
the fact that the motto may be presented 
pictorially is shown by the arms of Alder- 
shot, which depict ‘an alder tree eradicated 
proper and on a chief gules three heaps of 
shot.’ These arms, though bogus and 
heraldically unsound, provide a good 
example of a kind of pun which though far 
from rare must, as it cannot effectively be 
demonstrated without illustration, be ex- 
cluded from this article. 

Latin, which for centuries held pride of 
place as the linguistic medium of heraldry, 
is now strongly challenged by the modern 
European languages, in particular by 
English. Of other ancient languages, Greek 
is surprisingly neglected; Sanskrit, as one 
would expect, is confined to the arms of 
Indian colleges, while the Celtic tongues of 
Ireland, Scotland and Wales own a restricted 
sway in these countries where national 
pride is high. Greek mottoes, as has been 
said, are rare: Greek punning mottoes are 
as rare as Juvenal’s black swan. But one 
is preserved in the motto of Bally— 
*‘Balanous dendron  ballei’ (‘the tree 
casteth forth acorns’). Both ‘ benefactum’ 
and the French equivalent ‘ bienfait’ 
appear as the motto of Weldon. From the 
New Testament in German (St. Matthew 
vii. 7) comes the motto of Finden— suchet 
-_ ihr werdet finden’ (seek and ye shall 

nd). 

Those mottoes (and there are many of 
them) which are simply a literal translation 
of the family surname (e.g. ‘ Liberté’ and 
‘De Insula’ found on the arms of Liberty 
and De Lisle) will be passed over. Less 
willingly do we omit the ingenious English- 
Latin anagrams of Dumas and Maturin 
(‘adsum ’—I am here, and ‘ minatur 
“he threatens ’). 

An interesting class consists of those 
names which are divisible into two or more 
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Latin words. Of these the most well known 
is that of Vernon— ver non semper viret,’ 
which embraces two meanings, ‘ Spring is 
not always green’ and ‘Vernon always 
flourishes.’ Similar is the motto of Craster— 
“hodie felix cras ter’ (happy today, to- 
morrow thrice happy). Stone’s motto, ‘sto 
ne per vim, sed per jus,’ seems intended to 
mean ‘I take my stand not on force but on 
right.” ‘Ne a meta oculos avertam’ (‘let 
me not take my eyes off the goal’) is the 
surprising solution of the problem of 
Latinising the word Neame. The motto of 
Marsden— mars dentalia tutatur’ (* Mars 
protects the ploughshare’) seems to be a 
restatement of the familiar paradox— Si 
vis pacem, para bellum.’ Other mottoes 
suggest Latin words not by their spelling 
but by their sound. Such are those of 
Martineau— Marte nobilior Pallas’ (* Pallas 
is nobler than Mars’) and Wyatt— vi 
attamen honore’ (‘with might yet with 
honour’). A rarer type consists of mottoes 
like those of Stavert and Viard, ‘stat veri- 
tas’ (truth stands) and ‘ vivit et ardet’ (‘he 
lives and burns with zeal’). Here the sur- 
name is so divided as to give the initial 
letters of two Latin words. 

Many English surnames are divisible by 
spelling or by sound into two English words. 
Frequently such a division bears no relation 
to the etymology of the name. For example 
*sumus ubi fuimus’ (‘ we are where we have 
been’) provides a motto for the family of 
Weare. Others of this class are in dactylic 
measure, e.g. the mottoes of Lockhart and 
Armstrong— corda serata fero’ (‘ my heart 
is locked’) and ‘fortis in armis’ (‘strong 
in arms’). A popular motto ‘ vive ut vivas’ 
(‘live that you may live’) has been adopted 
by Lord Iliffe. 

The common suffix ‘ley’ is regularly 
rendered by the Latin word for ‘law’ (lex). 
Hence the motto of Adderley— addere legi 
justitiam decus’ (‘it is my glory to add 
justice to law’) and that of Mosley— mos 
legem regit’ (‘custom governs law’). The 
latter is reminiscent of a phrase from the 
‘Trinummus’ of Plautus, ‘leges mori ser- 
viunt’ (‘laws are the servants of custom’). 
But in the motto of Notley (‘ noli mentiri’ 
—‘do not lie’), the suffix stands for ‘ lie.’ 

Another large group consists of those 
mottoes in which a pun is made on the Latin 
translation of, or a Latin word suggested by, 
the name of the armigerous family. 
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Examples will make my meaning clearer, 
The motto of Salt is ‘in sale salus’ (‘in salt 
there is health’), that of Speer ‘dum spiro, 
spero’ (* while there is life, there is hope’) 
and that of Harding ‘ non durus sed durans’ 
(‘not hard but enduring’). Similar are the 
mottoes of Gatty, ‘cate at caute’ (‘ wisely 
but warily’); Wolseley, ‘lupus non lepus’ 
(‘a wolf not a hare’); Knight, ‘ eques sit 
semper aequus’ (‘may Knight be always 
fair’) and Heron, ‘ardua petit ardea’ 
(‘Heron seeketh the heights’). The maker 
of the last motto may have had in mind 
Georgics i. 346, the only line where Virgil 
mentions the heron. 

From the Vulgate are derived not a few 
punning mottoes, such as that of Temple— 
“templa quam dilecta’ (‘How amiable are 
thy temples.’ Psalm 84, verse 1) and that 
of Ancketill—‘ vade ad formican’ (‘ Go to 
the ant.’ Proverbs vi. 6). The motto of 
Olivier, though obviously based on Psalm 
52, verse 8, takes the form of an elegiac 
pentameter—‘ sicut oliva virens laetor in 
aede Dei’ (‘like a green olive I rejoice in 
the temple of God’). 

The writers of ancient Rome, headed by 
Virgil and Horace, have provided, as it were, 
the raw material for more punning mottoes 
than may be quoted here. A few of these 
will provide our final illustrations. In the 
extant fragments of the Annals of Ennius, 
deservedly called ‘the father of Roman 
poetry, occurs a noble and sonorous line, 
the first two words of which form the motto 
of Sir Edward Moore, ‘ moribus antiquis 
res stat Romana virisque’ (‘On manners 
and on men of old firm stands the Roman 
state’). The motto of Leigh, ‘legibus 
antiquis” (‘under anci@nt laws’), though 
found in Juvenal’s XVIth Satire (line 15), 
is undoubtedly based on the Ennian phrase 
quoted above. From the pastoral poems of 
Virgil are derived the mottoes of Avéne and 
Image, which are respectively ‘tenui medi- 
tatur avena’ (‘he practises on the slender 
shepherd’s pipe.’ Eclogue i. 2) and ‘haec 
numquam fallit imago’ (‘this image de- 
ceiveth never.’ Eclogue ii. 27). From the 
fourth book of Ovid’s Metamorphoses (line 
428) comes the motto of Hoste, ‘ fas est et 
ab hoste doceri’ (‘it is right to learn a 
lesson even from one’s enemy’). The motto 
of Tucker, ‘ auspice Teucro ’ (Odes I, vii. 27) 
—‘ under Teucer’s auspices "—comes from a 
line whose ending, ‘nil desperandum,’ is 
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widely known. Finally, from the Epistles of 
Horace (I, ii. 40), is taken the motto of the 
family of Wise, which is ‘sapere aude’ 
(‘dare to be wise ’). . 

Within the limits of so short a sketch it 
has been possible to illustrate only a few 
varieties of heraldic word-play. A wealth 
of rhyming mottoes such as those of Crookes 
—‘ubi crux ibi lux’ (‘where the cross is, 
there is light’) and Fortescue— forte 
scutum salus ducum’ (‘a strong shield is 
the salvation of leaders’), has reluctantly 
been passed over. So also have many 
metrical mottoes like those of Petit— con- 
sequitur quodcumque petit’ (‘Petit gains 
his petition’). A veil has been drawn over 
the dubious Latinity of many examples and 
the frequent violation of laws of metric. 
My intention has been not to cover the 
whole field (a task for which few would be 
adequately equipped), but rather to draw 
attention to the more prominent features of 
the foreground and to hint at what lies 
behind, in the hope that others may derive 
instruction or amusement from a closer 


examination. 
H. H. Huxtey. 
The University, Leeds, 2. 


IS SHYLOCK PHILIP HENSLOWE? 


IS Shylock a tragic or a comic character? 

Does Shylock prove that Shakespeare 
was anti-Semitic or pro-Semitic? Such 
questions, frequently debated as they have 
been, may be meaningless as far as Shake- 
speare’s intentions are concerned. For there 
is a fair possibility—let the reader judge if 
it is a probability—that Shylock was really 
intended as a burlesque character. And the 
teal Shylock may have been Philip Hens- 
lowe, that financier of the rival theatrical 
company, the Admiral’s men. 

Six points of resemblance, supplemented 
by a few plausible conjectures, form the 
basis for the identification of Shylock and 
Henslowe. These points gain in importance 
when it is remembered that Shakespeare is 
considered to have taken part in the war of 
the theatrical companies.! The Merchant of 
Venice may not be a part of that war. Yet, 
as Sharpe points out, Marlowe’s Jew of 

‘For a discussion of the war and the extent of 

ikespeare’s participation in it, see Sharpe, Robert 
Boies: The Real War of the Theaters (Boston, 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1935). 
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Malta was still a profitable attraction pre- 
sented by the Admiral’s men down to at 
least 1597.2 Surely the Merchant of Venice 
was a competitive vehicle designed partly to 
capitalize on the success of the rival com- 
pany’s Jew of Malta. 

William Lyon Phelps, in a puckish mood, 
raises an interesting and admittedly doubtful 
possibility when he writes, ‘“ Henslowe’s 
Diary, under date of 25 August, 1594, shows 
that a new play which he describes as ‘ The 
Venesyon comodey,’ was performed. No 
one can prove that this is a reference to the 
Merchant of Venice. Inasmuch as most 
editors and critics delight in conjecture, it 
is surprising that no one has tried to prove 
that this is a play wherein Shakespeare 
dramatizes his adventures with the ‘ Venison’ 
of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecotte Park.’* 
In his humour Professor Phelps may have 
obliquely hit the target. Perhaps the 
““Venesyon comodey” was written not by 
Shakespeare but to burlesque Shakespeare. 
If so, Shakespeare could well have retaliated 
by making Henslowe the butt of the 
Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare surely was 
not beyond a pun such as_ changing 
“ venesyon ” to “ Venice”). 

A motive can be established. Shakespeare 
and Henslowe represented rival theatrical 
interests. Moreover, Henslowe’s _ tight- 
fistedness, especially in respect to play- 
wrights, would be likely to antagonize 
Shakespeare who, on several known occa- 
sions, lent money gratis. What would be 
more likely than that he would strike at the 
guiding and vulnerable spirit of the rival 
organization if Shakespeare did take part 
in the war of the theatres? 

Also, the date of the composition of the 
Merchant of Venice makes it possible to 
maintain that the play is in part a lampoon 
on Henslowe. The suggested dates are 1597 
and 1598, although some opinion inclines 
to 1594-6. Either extreme is within the limits 
of the war. Even the earliest date is late 
enough for Shakespeare to have been an 
established playwright. What is more im- 
portant, the points of similarity between 
Henslowe and Shylock are valid for the 
years 1592-94 in Henslowe’s life. Thus, the 
play was most probably written when 
pertinent events in the life of Henslowe 

*P. 40. 


*The Yale Seehorrene: The Merchant of Venice 
(New Haven, Yale University Press, 1923), p. 111. 
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might be expected to be sufficiently recent 
to be known to the audience. 

Although Shakespeare did take part in the 
war of the theatres, although he had good 
reason to burlesque Henslowe, and although 
chronology makes possible the identification 
of Henslowe and Shylock, circumstantial 
evidence is hardly convincing. But it does 
become important when the following resem- 
blances are pointed out between Henslowe’s 
biography and the Merchant of Venice. 

1. Shylock is a money-lender. Surely this 
occupation fits Philip Henslowe. Even a 
casual reading of the Diary gives evidence 
of how often Henslowe lent money. Besides, 
he numbered pawnbroking among his 
various businesses.‘ Granted, for the 
moment, that Shakespeare wished to lam- 
poon Henslowe. Would it not be excellent 
theatre to depict him as a usurer? Depend- 
ing upon the scruples of the audience, this 
would be felt either as the truth or close to 
the truth and would attack Henslowe where 
he was most vulnerable. And there was a 
story all ready for Shakespeare to adapt for 
his purposes. Although Henslowe was not 
Jewish, Shylock was made a Jew partly 
because he was so in the source and partly 
because money-lending was felt to be a 
Jewish business. 

2. The fact that both Shylock and Hens- 
lowe were money-lenders is provocative, but 
one resemblance, by itself, may well be just 
coincidence. Consider, however, the security 
Shylock demands from Antonio—a pound 
of flesh. 

Henslowe lent money to playwrights. In 
return, they had to compose plays for him.° 
Is this not, figuratively, demanding a pound 
of flesh in return for not being able to pay 
a debt by means of money? A man’s writing 
is often considered a part of the man him- 
self, even, particularly in Elizabethan days, 
a man’s immortality. Henslowe, demanding 
a play as payment for a loan, resembles 
Shylock who stood by his cruel right. 

3. Shylock’s relationships in the Merchant 
of Venice also point a finger at Henslowe. 
Henslowe, through his marriage with Agnes 
Woodward, had a step-daughter, Joan.° 

‘D.N.B., s. v. Henslowe. 

‘Sir Sidney Lee writes, ‘‘ Henslowe often lent the 
authors small sums of money on account of 

romised work, and invariably kept them in 
umiliating subjection to himself.” Bu 


Henslowe. 
*D.N.B., s. v. Henslowe. 
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Shakespeare was not averse to altering his 
sources. Would it not heighten the burlesque 
to depict Henslowe as considering Joan as 
his real daughter while she was actually the 
product of an illicit union? The writer of 
a lampoon is obviously anxious to look at 
everything in the worst possible light as far 
as his subject is concerned. 

Now, the play indicates that Jessica is no 
more Shylock’s daughter than Joan js 
Henslowe’s. Salerio, speaking of Jessica, 
says to Shylock: “ There is more difference 
between thy flesh and hers than between jet 
and ivory; more between your bloods than 
there is between red wine and Rhenish,” 
While Salerio’s taunting does not prove the 
illegitimacy of Jessica, the suggestion is 
surely too strong not to merit consideration.’ 
It would seem that Jessica’s (Joan’s) paternity 
was suspected by many but not by Shylock 
(Henslowe). Again Shakespeare had made 
good theatre out of his problem of bur- 
lesquing Henslowe. 

4. Another factor makes the identification 
of Jessica and Joan seem to be within the 
limits of possibility. Joan married Edward 
Alleyn in 1592.° Jessica marries Lorenzo. 
Could Lorenzo be Alleyn? True, Lorenzo 
in the play appears to take part in a masque, 
which conceivably could suggest to the 
audience that he was the actor Alleyn. True, 
Lorenzo is given an opportunity to show off 
his declamatory powers when Jessica would 
“out night” him (and this may be a gentle 
rap at the ability of the leading actor of the 
rival company). 

More significant is the possible hint that 
Shakespeare gives us in a speech of Shy- 
lock’s. Edward Alleyn had acted the part of 
Barabas in the Jew of Malta.’® It is not 
improbable that Alleyn was acting the part 
of Barabas at about the time (circa 1596) 
the Merchant of Venice was presented. The 
important point, however, is that Alleyn did 


"Act III, scene i, Il. 41-44 (all quotations from 
the play are taken from The Complete Works of 
Shakespeare, edited by G. L. Kittredge, Boston, 
Ginn and Company, 1936). 

‘Note, too, that there are at least two_ other 
assages suggestive of Jessica’s _ illegitimacy. 
auncelot Gobbo says to Jessica: “ if a Christian 

did not play the knave and get thee, I am much 

deceived.” (II, iii, 11-12.) On another occasion he 

also says to Jessica: ‘‘ Marry, you may partly 

hope that your father got you not—that you are 

not the Jew’s daughter.” (III, v. 11-13.) 
°D.N.B., s. v. Henslowe. 

*°D.N.B., s. v. Alleyn. 
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act the part. In this connection, consider a 
passage in the trial scene. Shylock, hearing 
Bassanio and Gratiano maintain that 
Antonio’s life is more dear to them than 
those of their wives, says: 

These be the Christian husbands! 

daughter— 

Would any of the stock of Barabas 

Had been her husband rather than a Christian! —"* 

Why use the name Barabas? One answer 
could be that Barabas was then considered 
by the theatre-going audience to be a name 
for a Jew. Thus, Shylock’s phrase may mean 
no more than, ‘“ Would any Jew had been 
her husband rather than a Christian.” 

But there is another possible interpreta- 
tion. Why should Shakespeare use “ Bara- 
bas” instead of “Jew” and_ thereby 
emphasize the popularity of a rival play? 
Is it not plausible that by using “ Barabas ” 
Shakespeare was capitalizing on _ the 
audience’s knowledge of the fact that Alleyn 
had played the part? Then, the phrase could 
be taken to mean, “‘ Would any actor of the 
Admiral’s men had married her rather than 
a Christian.” This interpretation not only 
evidences a subtle slur against the rival 
company, but also proposes that Henslowe 
(Shylock) would want a son-in-law, Alleyn 
(Lorenzo), from whom he could derive some 
benefit (acting ability). Again the cupidity 
of Henslowe is satirized. 

5. The suggestion that Lorenzo is Alleyn 
is further supported by the action of the 
play. Alleyn and Henslowe, whether or not 
they were actual partners, did join together 
in many financial ventures.’? While the 
evidence of letters indicates that Alleyn and 
Henslowe were most friendly, would it not 
be good theatre for Shakespeare to hint that 
the real reason for the business union was 
that the marriage of Joan to Edward had 
forced Henslowe to take him into the 
business? 

In the play it is part of Shylock’s punish- 
ment to give half his goods to Antonio for 
the use (profit) of Lorenzo, who will receive 
the goods upon Shylock’s death. Again there 
is a similarity between the play and actual 
events in the life of Henslowe. 

6. Ben Jonson’s Every Man in His 
Humour was one of the plays concerned in 


"IV, i, 295-7. 


™, .and after Alleyn’s marriage, if not before, 
the two were united in a partnership which lasted 
until Henslowe’s death.’ D.N.B., s. v. Alleyn. 


I have a 
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the war of the theatres. In the original 
Italianate version of the play one of the 
characters is named Lorenzo Jr. This indi- 
vidual, in the later, Anglicized edition, is 
called Edward Knowell. Normally, the 
change from Lorenzo to Edward could be 
considered sheer chance. Chance, however, 
becomes an interesting coincidence if the 
Lorenzo of the Merchant of Venice can be 
identified as Edward Alleyn. Was, improb- 
able though it seems, Jonson’s Lorenzo a 
reference to Shakespeare’s Lorenzo? And 
did both Lorenzos represent Edward Alleyn? 


Note that the cMange in name in Jonson's 
play was made in the edition appearing long 
after the war ef the theatres was over, and 
such an edition might be expected to have 
more obvious reference as to which character 
represented whom. Add to this change in 
name the fact that Every Man in His 
Humour was a part of the war, the fact 
that Shakespeare himself was in the cast, 
and the similarities previously shown be- 
tween Alleyn and Shakespeare’s Lorenzo. 
Then it becomes disturbing to disregard the 
possibility that the change in name from 
Lorenzo to Edward Knowell has some con- 
nection with Edward Alleyn and the 
Merchant of Venice. 


The above resemblances are not presented 
as positive proof. Nevertheless, the possi- 
bility of linking Shylock and Henslowe is 
not negligible. In fact, identifying Shylock 
as Henslowe solves at least one problem of 
inconsistency in the character of Shylock. 
Shylock, who speaks so feelingly of his 
religion, is content to renounce that faith 
when coerced. If Shylock is to some extent 
a burlesque of and satire on the opportunist 
Henslowe, the inconsistency vanishes. 


NorMAN NATHAN. 
The City College, New York. 


HOMAGE JURY OF THE MANOR 
OF FULHAM 


At cexlvili. 235, you noted the last official 

luncheon of this body. The Times of 
3 January, 1948, reports that the last sur- 
vivor of the homage jury has partitioned 
the small remnant of the jury’s funds 
between two ancient almshouses. 


A. H. W. FyNMoRE. 
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GEORGE, ist LORD SETON OF SETON; 
HIS DESCENDANTS 


NDER the text “David Seton of 
Tranent,” at cxcii. 567, in appealing to 
your readers for particulars of his ancestry, 
I stated that he was related to Lord Seton, 
and asked for the exact relationship to 
enable me to complete a portion of a 
pedigree. There has been no reply to my 
appeal, but since writing my query I have 
obtained from another source the following 
information, from which it is conjectured 
that David Seton may have been a great- 
great or great-great-great grandson of 
George, Ist Lord Seton: 

John Seton, Master of Seton (who died 
before his father Lord Seton), “ had a third 
son Alexander (date and name of wife 
unknown) who had a son John, a bailie of 
Tranent (date and name of wife also 
unknown).” 

David Seton was a Deputy-bailiff of 
Tranent under Lord Seton, and this official 
office seems to suggest a relationship with 
John the bailie. 

David Seton had a daughter, Martha, who 
married the Rev. Richard Brown of Dal- 
keith (the marriage contract is dated 19 July, 
1623, not 1633 as previously stated). He had 
sasine of lands in Dalkeith, 28 March, 1638. 
His father is said to have been Robert 

- Brown, and probably the great-grandson of 
George Brown of Colstoun and his wife 
Marion Hay, daughter of John, third Lord 
Hay, of Yester. : 

I would again appeal to your readers who 
may have unpublished data relating to the 
Brown and Seton families to assist in solv- 
ing these queries if they can. Any sugges- 
tions would be appreciated. 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


THE LONDON ADDRESS OF SAMUEL 
RICHARDSON’S FATHER 


MANY details regarding the London 

residence of the father of the author 
of ‘Clarissa’ have been supplied by Mr. 
Aleyn Lyell Reade (Notes and Queries, 12th 
Ser., XII, 469-72 [1923]). It is clear that in 
1674-5 a marriage licence was granted to the 
elder Samuel Richardson, ‘ of St. Botolph’s, 
Aldersgate, Lond., Joiner.’ It is also clear 
(from the registers of St. Botolph’s, Alders- 
gate) that several members of his family were 
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— or buried between 1679-80 and 

The exact location of Richardson’s house 
in London and an interesting detail concern. 
ing his business operations appear in an 
obscure advertisement in ‘The London 
Gazette’ (Numb. 1517, May 31-June 3, 
1680): 

Any person may be furnished with what 
quantity they please of the best and 
choicest Cedar, both for colour and Scent, 
by Mr Samuel Richardson, Joyner, next 
dore to the Cock and Bottel, overagainst 
the George-Inn in Aldersgate, who hath 
and designs always to have a considerable 
quantity by him, to furnish his Customers, 

JOHN ROBERT Moore. 
Indiana University. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS 


DEVON antiquaries may find the abstract 

of a will in Carlisle Probate Office of 
some use. The will is that of Elizabeth 
Sprage relict and administratrix of the 
deceased Watham Sprage Captain of an 
independent company of Invalids in the 
garrison of Carlisle, and the testator men- 
tions her son Robert Sprage to whom she 
leaves a house in Corners Lane in Plymouth, 
a house in the Market Place of Plymouth 
and a freehold house and large garden 
“lying near the water side in the Salt Ash 
in the dutchy of Cornwall.” Testator ap- 
pointed her youngest daughter Wilhelmanina 
Sprage her executrix, and her son-in-law 
Robert Cirthcart, officer of excise in Lon- 
don and William Moorhead in Carlisle, 
merchant adventurer. The will was dated 
7 April, 1736, and was proved on 29 April 
following. 

C. Roy HUDLESTON. 


MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT S. MARTIN’S ORGAR 


Marriages from Register of 1625 to 1686 


MARTIN-ORGAR in S. Martin’s Lane, 

* Candlewick Street, took its second title 
from Odgarus (or Ordgarus), who sometime 
before Richard I gave the church as well as 
that of S. Botolph Billingsgate to the canons 
of S. Paul’s Cathedral. There is a tradition 
of an earlier foundation by Orgar the Dane 
in A.D.900. This is so stated by a tablet 
placed on the site in recent times. 
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In 1413 William Crowmer added a chapel 
and was buried there in 1433. This church 
was greatly damaged in the Great Fire, but 
the steeple and part of the nave escaped 
and these remnants of the old church were 
renovated and utilised as a place of worship 
for French Protestants, who continued 
there till 1820, when the building was pulled 
down with the exception of the tower. This 
last relict of the ancient church was removed 
in 1851, but a fresh tower with its projec- 
tive clock forms a conspicuous object as 
one descends Martin’s Lane, has been 
erected to mark the site. 

Brian Walton the learned compiler of the 
Polyglot Bible was appointed rector on 
1 Oct. 1628, but was deprived of the living 
by the Parliament at the commencement of 
the Civil War, but was reinstated at the 
restoration, and in the same year was 
appointed Bp. of Chester; but died 20 Nov. 
1661 at his house in Aldersgate Street, 
London. 

Three Lord Mayors of London, William 
Crowmer, Sir William Hewitt and Sir Allan 
Cotton, were buried in the church. 

1625. May 5. George Garrard of St. 
Martin’s in the Feilds and Elisabeth Swallow 
of Hatfeild, co. Hertford. L. 

1631. Nov. 3. Luke Hurlow of Bishop 
Starford [Bishop’s Stortford] and Margery 
Garret of Saffron Walden. L. from the 
Lord of London. By Mr. Walton, Minnr. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


FRANCIS KINLOCH 


LETTERS from Switzerland and France; 

written during a Residence of between 
two and three years in different parts of 
those countries is the title of an anonymous 
work which appeared at “ Boston: Printed 
for Wells and Lilly. 1819. London: Re- 
printed for Sir Richard Phillips and Co. 
Bride-Court, Bridge Street; and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 1821.” It forms No. 3, 
Vol. V of “ Voyages and Travels.” 

The author was an American who sailed 
from the United States and landed at Bor- 
deaux in a year which can be established as 
1803 because when he reached Montélimar 
on 5 October, the author states that it was 

exactly one hundred and thirty years to a 
day, since Madame de Sévigné stopt there 
for the night, on her way from Grignan.” 
He was anxious to revisit the scenes of 
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happy times spent during his youth at and 
near Geneva some twenty-seven years pre- 
viously: “at the foot of the hill of Cham- 
beisi, where I lived for a year in company 
with my friend Muller, now a distinguished 
name in Germany.” This was clearly 
Johannes von Miiller the historian. A little 
further on, the anonymous American 
“ passed in sight of the village of Genthod, 
where Muller and I resided a year, and 
found ourselves blest in the protection, 
the instruction, and the example of 
Mr. Bonnet.” This was Charles Bonnet the 
celebrated naturalist. 


After spending six months at Geneva, 
and therefore in the early summer of 1804, 
the author made a tour in Switzerland with 
his brother. Describing this excursion he 
stated: ‘Immediately behind Granson 
[Grandson], which you will find on any map 
of Switzerland, is situated the little village 
of Giez, where our kinsman, Sir James 
K—— passed a retired and blameless life of 
many years.” The anonymous American 
had met his kinsman during his previous 
sojourn in Switzerland and gives many pic- 
turesque details about him: “he had then 
so nearly forgotten his native language as to 
prefer expressing himself in French, even to 
me, and had yet retained so much of the 
Scotch accent, that it was sometimes difficult 
for his children to comprehend him.” A 
little search in Collins’ Complete Baronettage 
revealed the identity of this person as Sir 
James Kinloch, Bart., of Gilmerton, bap- 
tized 1705, married the second time 
9 October, 1731, at Pomy, near Yverdon, 
Anne Marguerite, daughter of Jean 
Rodolphe Wild of Berne, and _ died 
25 March, 1778, at Giez. The genealogy of 
his descendants, published in the Genealogist 
(xiv. 200), shows that of his eleven children, 
several enjoyed the friendship of persons 
celebrated in literature and history. His 
daughter Catherine married Robert Brown, 
the Scotch minister at Utrecht, and was the 
confidante of Belle de Zuylen. Mr. Brown 
played some part in protecting this lady 
from the suit of David Elcho, Lord Wemyss, 
and she became Madame de Charriére. 
Brown was also the man who told Boswell 
an anecdote about Voltaire. Another 
daughter of Sir James, Marguerite Suzanne, 
married the Baron de Rham; another again, 
Rose Marguerite, married Charles Louis de 
Coppet and became the ancestress of the 
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present occupiers of the house at Giez; yet 
another, Louise Madeline, married the 
Baron de Brackel, and their son-in-law, 
Francois de Vasserot, Seigneur de Vincy, 
“served many years in Corsica, knew 
Napoleon, and used to lend him books, as 
to a promising young man; that is, he used 
to permit him to come and read them at 
his quarters.” The anonymous American 
learned this anecdote from M. de Vincy 
himself, for he stayed with him in 1804. 
Twelve years later M. de Vincy was to. sell 
two horses to Byron for his tour of the 
Bernese Oberland. 

It became increasingly desirable to de- 
termine the identity of this American. The 
only conjecture previously made concerning 
him was by G. Schirmer, who supposed that 
he might be a “ Mr. Carter,” because the 
copy of his work in the library at Ziirich 
bears this name on the title-page in pencil. 
The solution of the problem was quite 
different. 

In the account of the journey which 
Johann Georg Sulzer made through Switzer- 
land in 1775, when describing his visit to 
Bonnet he says that he met Professor Miiller 
“and a young Englishman, born and 
brought up in the American Colonies, of 
an exceptionally ingenuous and pleasant 
character, by the name of Kinloch.” It is 
manifestly impossible that there can have 
been at one and the same time staying with 
Bonnet an American relative of Sir James 
Kinloch and an Englishman born in 
America by the name of Kinloch who were 
not one and the same person. Further proof 
of this identity is found in the numerous 
references by Miiller in his correspondence 
to Francis Kinloch, who was therefore the 
author of the anonymous book. 

Francis Kinloch does not appear in the 
Dictionary of American Biography, but 
some interesting information concerning 
him is given by H. D. Bull in his study of 
the family of “ Kinloch of South Carolina.” 
This, together with Miiller’s letters to his 
family and to Bonstetten, makes it possible 
to draw the following picture of Francis 
Kinloch. He was born on 7 March, 1755, 
at Charleston, was educated at Eton and 
entered at Lincoln’s Inn in 1774. He 


enjoyed the close friendship of Lord North, 
whose son’s life he had saved at the risk of 
his own. When at Geneva in April, 1775, 
he rented a small house with six rooms at 
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Chambeisy, for which, with morning and 
evening meals, he paid 12 louis a month, 
There he invited to stay with him Johannes 
von Miiller, Alleyne Fitzherbert (afterwards 
Lord St. Helens), and Charles Victor de 
Bonstetten. Together they “read Tacitus 
and Montesquieu.” 

One day in June, 1775, Miiller took 
Francis Kinloch to see Voltaire, who intro- 
duced him to the company in his drawing. 
room at Ferney with the words: “ Mes- 
dames, vous voyez un homme qui vient du 
pays des sauvages, et qui n’en a pas I’air,.” 
This was an allusion to Don Gusman’s lines 
in his Alzire ou les Americains: 

“L’Américain farouche est un monstre 

sauvage, 

Qui mord en frémissant les fers de 

lesclavage.’ 
It would seem that Francis Kinloch himself 
must have taken part in the theatrical per- 
formances at Ferney, for in a letter to Bon- 


stetten, 8 August, 1776, Miiller expressed _ 


his dislike of the part of Zamore (Alzire’s 
lover) as played by Le Kain, and said, “I 
do not want to see Zamore played by any- 
one but you or Kinloch.” 

In company with Francis Kinloch, Miiller 
made a journey through Switzerland in 1775. 
At Lausanne they met Patrick Brydone: 
continuing to Chateau d’Oex, over the 
Saanenmooser and down to Weissenburgbad 
they found Lord and Lady Northampton; 


then they passed by the lakes of Thun and | 


Brienz, went over the Brunig Pass to 
Lucerne, and on to Einsiedeln before return- 
ing. In September, 1776, there was talk of 
Francis Kinloch’s going to visit his relations 
near Yverdon, i.e. Sir James Kinloch at Giez, 
as is now clear from Francis Kinloch’s own 
book. 

Meanwhile, the news from America went 
from bad to worse. Filled with anxiety for 
his mother, Miiller wrote to Bonstetten in 
1776 that “Kinloch envies Colonel Cun- 
ningham who has occupied Charlestown 
with 2000 troops under his Majesty's 
colours.” Shortly after this Francis Kinloch 
left Switzerland and went to Gilmerton, in 
Scotland, to stay with his grandfather's 
nephew, and described to Miiller the pre- 
parations which were being made at Glas- 
gow and elsewhere to support the loyalists. 
Shortly after this, Francis Kinloch crossed 
the Atlantic to South Carolina where, how- 
ever, albeit without enthusiasm, he joined 
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the American Army. He fought at Beau- 
fort, at the siege of Savannah, and in the 
defence of Charleston. On 13 May, 1780, 
Miiller wrote to Bonstetten: “I am in great 
joy and apprehension concerning Kinloch. 
In apprehension because his town is sur- 
rounded by 10000 men with plentiful artil- 
lery; in joy because he has married a very 
charming and rich wife.” This was Mildred 
Walker, who died in 1784. On 9 September, 
1780, Miiller wrote again: “ After fighting 
bravely in several actions, Kinloch has been 
wounded in the arm : South Carolina has 
elected him unanimously to Congress and he 
is now sitting in Philadelphia.” This was the 
Continental Congress. 

More vicissitudes were in store for him, 
however, for in 1781, at Castle Hill, Francis 
Kinloch was surprised with some fellow 
rebels by troops of Tarleton’s column. While 
attempting to escape, he heard a voice say- 
ing: “Stop, cousin Frank; you know I 
could always beat you running,” whereupon 


‘he surrendered to “an old acquaintance 


and relative,’ who was probably Captain 
Kinloch of the 17th Light Dragoons. 

After this, Kinloch does not appear in 
Miiller’s correspondence for some time. He 
had, however, even before leaving Switzer- 
land, made an indelible mark on his friend 
and his work. Miiller’s History of the Swiss 
Confederation is not without traces of the 
parallelism between the successful fight for 
freedom of the Forest Cantons and the great 


.. Struggle then going on across the ocean. The 


first volume of Miiller’s work was published 
in 1780, but he could not print “ Bern” on 
the title-page; censorship of liberal ideas was 
still too rigorous, so he printed “ Boston” 
instead. 

In 1798 Kinloch appears again in Miiller’s 
correspondence: “‘ Kinloch also has suffered 
grievously; his wife to whom he was devoted 
died, and he has not been very successful in 
public life. But from what I hear he has 
weathered the storm, and takes great delight 
in his daughter.” Not so very long after 
this, the two friends were reunited again in 


_ Geneva, whence Miiller wrote to his family 


(18 June 1804): “ And Kinloch’s embrace! 
He is just as he was, somewhat fatter, his 
heart generous as ever.” Bonstetten in his 
letters to Frederike Brun also mentions him: 
“Miiller’s Kinloch is here, a delightful 
man,” and, somewhat facetiously, “ There 
are no nightingales in America; we want 
Kinloch to take some with him.” 
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Besides his old friends, Kinloch also made 
some new acquaintances in Geneva. Among 
these were the Neckers: ‘“‘ I remember hear- 
ing Mr. Necker say, when some political 
mystery was discussed before him—if my 
daughter were in Paris now, we should know 
the truth of this in twelve hours.” But 
Madame de Staél was at Coppet. Kinloch 
gives a civil if objective description of her: 
“placing herself very much at her ease, 
with her feet resting upon an opposite chair, 
she ran on in a flow of lively conversation.” 
She, on the other hand, does not seem to 
have appreciated Kinloch, for in a letter 
to Bonstetten, Miiller complains: ‘ Que 
n’a-t-elle dit sur Kinloch” (15 October, 
1804). 

Although Francis Kinloch does not appear 
in the Dictionary of American Biography, 
there is an entry for Cleland Kinloch, born 
at Charleston, South Carolina, in 1760, a 
great-grandson of Sir Francis Kinloch of 
Gilmerton (the grandfather of Sir James 
Kinloch of Giez). This was Francis’s brother 
who accompanied him to Giez in 1804, for 
it is known that Cleland was in Europe in 
that year. Although his properties had been 
amerced, Cleland Kinloch was a member of 
the Convention that ratified the Federal 
Constitution of the United States in 1790. 
It is clear that Francis Kinloch became com- 
pletely reconciled to his new national status. 
He ended his book with the words: “Let a 
passenger arrive from whence he may, he 
must always be struck with the beautiful 
environs of New York, and the reflection of 
a few moments upon what he has seen in 
other countries, will convince him, when he 
comes to know America, that one of the 
greatest of all blessings is to be born in a 
free country.” 

Francis Kinloch’s wife would surely form 
the subject of an interesting biographical 
study. In addition to his book, the author- 
ship of which it was the primary object of 
this note to establish, there is his Eulogy on 
George Washington (Georgetown, 1800), and 
further material to be found in the letters 
of Johannes von Miiller and in those of 
Charles Victor de Bonstetten. In addition, 
there are the Kinloch Family Papers which, 
according to the Dictionary of American 
Biography, are in the possession of Langdon 
Cheves. The Bibliothtque Publique et 
Universitaire of Geneva possesses a number 
of relevant manuscripts. There are letters 
from Francis Kinloch to Charles Bonnet 
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dated 1 August, 1785, Charleston, 1786, and 
Philadelphia, 1787. Another of his letters is 
addressed to Madame Hopton. Eight letters 
from an F. Kinloch are addressed to the cele- 
brated scientist Pierre Prévost, to whom there 
are also three other letters from a Fred. 
Kinloch. Lastly, there are drafts of three 
letters from Charles Bonnet to Francis Kin- 
loch at Philadelphia and at Charleston in 
1780, 1786, and 1788. There are 120 letters 
from Francis Kinloch to Miiller in the Stadt- 
bibliothek at Schaffhausen. His letters to 
Thomas Boone were published by Felix 
Gilbert. Mrs. Francis Kinloch died on 
13 February, 1826. 

In a letter to Miiller dated 1778, he wrote: 
“T congratulate you & Bfonstetten] upon 
walking down to posterity hand in hand; 
would to God I might be permitted to hold 
up the train of one of your gowns, and so 
escape the oblivion which threatens me.” 
He is indeed worth rescuing from that fate 
for there cannot have been many Americans 
besides Francis Kinloch who knew Voltaire 
and Madame de Staél. 

G. R. DE BEER. 
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I owe the reference to Voltaire’s Alzire to the 
kindness of Dr. L. W. Tancock, and that to the 
American literature to Professor H. H. Bellot. The 
information concerning the Kinloch letters at 
Geneva was kindly supplied by Dr. Bernard 
Goguebin, Conservateur des Manuscrits. 


KING'S COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLE- 

DON (clxxx. 444).—A history of the 
school is given in the Wimbledon and 
Merton Annual for 1903. It included a list 
of fifty famous alumni. The school maga- 
zine is also helpful, since it started publica- 


tion in 1897. 
CHARLES A. TOASE. 
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(COLLIN OF NOTTINGHAM (with God- 

frey, Bridges and Hutchinson)—(See 
clxxii. 298.) Fortune Smith, of Nottingham, 
2nd wife and the widow of Thomas Smith, 
of Peck Lane, Nottingham, Mercer and 
Banker, and of Cropwell Butler, Notts. (died 
1699), was daughter of Laurence Collin, of 
Nottingham, Woolcomber; and niece of her 
father’s sister Fortune, wife of Robert 
Burrows, of Nottingham Castle, Gentleman, 
Thomas Smith’s guardian and adoptive 
father. She made her Will dated 1710 and 
died 1715, aged 60; and among the bene- 
ficiaries of her Will were the following 
legatees: “ My Cousin Elizabeth Godfrey ”; 
“the two younger Children of Isabella 
Bridges, late of London, deceased”; and 
“Mary Hutchinson, of Kneesall, in the said 
County of Nottingham.” The last-named 
“cousin,” so described in 
his Will. Isabella Bridges may have been 
another Collin kinswoman, by blood or by 
marriage. 

Can a pedigree of Collin be constructed 
to show these three kinships?—and Laurence 
Collin’s marriage and his parentage and 
origin (he died 1704, aged 90). 

Was Mary Hutchinson related by blood 
or marriage to Colonel John Hutchinson, of 
Owthorpe, Notts., and of Nottingham, 
Governor of Nottingham Castle and Town 
for the Parliament in the Civil Wars? 
(Laurence Collin was the Colonel’s gunner.) 
Was Isabella Bridges a member of the 
Parliamentarian family of Bridges of 
Alcester, co. Warwick, and Hackney, near 
London? (Colonel John Bridges of Alcester 
was Governor of Warwick for the Parlia- 
ment.) Can Elizabeth Godfrey be linked to 
a certain William Godfrey, or Godfry, of 
Mayfair, Westminster, circa 1800, born in 
or about 1742? 

Mention of the following other Collin 
cousinry may assist. Fortune Smith's 
“cousins”: Clifton; Hunt. (This latter 
perhaps being of the same family as the 
Parliamentarian Colonel Thomas Hunt— 
? Governor of Shrewsbury. A Rutland 
family connected by marriage with Bridges 
of Alcester, through the Beales of Walton, 
Bucks.) Laurence Collin’s “cousins”: 
Banks; Brittain; Cooper. (This last—a man 
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—? Hooper. If so, he may have been 
Colonel Hutchinson’s Engineer of that name, 
or related to him. Thomas Smith’s Ist wife 
was Mary Hooper, believed to have been the 
Engineer’s daughter. Thomas Smith’s father, 
John Smyth, Yeoman, of Cropwell Butler, 
Notts., near Owthorpe, had been a purchaser 
of part of the original Hutchinson estate at 
Cropwell from Sir Thomas, the Colonel's 
father.) 

Were Godfrey and Bridges, as well as 
Collin and Hutchinson, Nottingham or 
Nottinghamshire names at the time? . 


MAY SINCLAIR.—I am _ engaged in 

research dealing with May Sinclair, 
and thus far I have been unable to uncover 
sufficient biographical material. I should be 
much indebted if any reader can supply me 
with any such material or direct me to any 
sources where it might be possible for me to 
gather it. I should also appreciate the names 
and addresses of any living relatives of 
friends of Miss Sinclair. 


JosePH L. BLOTNER. 
136 Alexander Street, 
Princeton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


BELL'S GREY ARABIAN.” — This 

horse seems to have been regarded 
with the same kind of consideration which 
was attached to the “Darley Arabian,” 
foaled in 1702 and imported into England 
in 1705. The only horses that I can trace as 
being possibly identifiable are a horse named 
Selim (from his name possibly an Arabian 
or of Arabian blood), foaled in 1760 and 
owned by William, Duke of Cumberland, 
which was sold to Mr. Thomas Bell in 1766, 
and an Arabian horse mentioned in Vol. XVI 
of Heber’s ‘Horse Racing, 1766,’ which 
was then owned by a Mr. Bell and at stud 
“at Mr. Carver’s farm at Goulders Green, 
near Barnet, Hampstead and Hendon in 


. Middlesex.” This horse was imported by 


Mr. Bell from Acre in 1762. But neither of 
these may be the famous “ Arabian,” which 
may have flourished any time between 1730 
and 1770. Is any information obtainable as 
to who the above-mentioned Mr. Bell and 
Mr. Thomas Bell were, and where they 
lived? Selim won a number of races at 
Newmarket, Epsom and elsewhere. 


HAROLD WILBERFORCE-BELL. 
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OOKS ON GAMBLING.—Can any 
reader tell me of a book on gambling? 
I have searched but found nothing. There 
are plenty of books on horse-racing and 
roulette but nothing covering such games as 
crown and anchor, fan tan and pi kow. 
How are they played and what are the 
chances? The books on the laws of chance 
merely refer to the tossing of a coin (or 
roulette which is, I presume, gambling at 
its best ”). 

Is there anybody who is an authority on 
such matters? I studied roulette some years 
ago and came to the conclusion that in spite 
of numerous interesting and complicated 
systems, it still remains an even chance 
whether you win or lose, with the bank 
getting its percentage relentlessly. I also 
concluded that one can win at Chemin de 
Fer by playing correctly provided there is no 
percentage collected by a bank. 

So many factors other than the laws of 
chance enter into the question of horse- 
racing that it would appear to be a waste 
of time to try to treat it scientifically. 


T. G. G. BoLiTHo. 


USHELL.—Bartlett, in his History of 
Wimbledon, says that the “ celebrated 
Bushell” designed grottoes at Wimbledon 
House, Painshill, and Oatlands. I can find 
no mention of him in any account of these 
last two well-known grottoes, both of which 
were built in the eighteenth century. Who 

was he? 

CHARLES A. TOASE. 


ARLY PORTRAITURE.—Is it possible 
to assign an approximate date to the 
earliest portraits known in this country— 
using the term “portrait” to imply a 
representation of a particular person which 
would be recognizable by those who knew 
him? Such various mediums as_ stone, 
marble, brass, wood, canvas or vellum 

should be included. 

P.D.M. 


THE CRINOLINE.—I have come across 
a three-verse parody of the National 
Anthem, the first verse of which is as 
follows: 
Long live our Gracious Queen, 
Who wont wear crinoline. 
Long live the Queen! 
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May her example spread, 

Broad skirts be narrowéd, 

Long trains be shortenéd. 
Long live the Queen! 

Was Queen Victoria responsible for the 
abolition of the crinoline? According to the 
only book of reference in my possession 
dealing with costume, the crinoline appeared 
in the late eighteen-fifties. P.D.M. 


N IRONMONGER’S INVENTORY, 
1687, in the Hereford City archives. 
There are several items I cannot identify: 
Pattorns and Clodgs (can these be pattens 
and clogs?); Bason copes; Droch sheets and 
plates; Frinch dish; Fidle string and gut 
string (What is the exact difference in these, 
if both were used in fiddles?); Top rawles; 


Toprole pins. F. C. MorGan. 


ENGLISH FIREPLACES. — Southey’s 

‘Espriella’ letters include a criticism. 
that the English like open fireplaces and 
consider the more efficient closed stoves to 
be miserable, because the fire cannot be seen. 
What is the earliest known example of this 
complaint? (The most usual modern form 
is that we like to be roasted on one side, 
while being frozen on the other.) 

J.D. U. W. 


“IN MY END IS MY BEGINNING.—A 
recent broadcast programme of musical 
history cited an early occurrence of this 
motto (fourteenth century?), and the com- 
mentator noted that here the saying occurred 
long before the time of Mary, Queen of 
Scots. What is the earliest known record of 
the words? I.D.U.W. 


AGREE TO DIFFER.—This phrase occurs 
in O.E.D. (10c) with a quotation 1810, 
but does not seem to be in the dictionaries 
of quotations. In a sermon by John Wesley, 
1770, I find ‘ agree to disagree’ in quotation 
marks. Whom was he quoting? 
W.C. 


ROYAL CRICKETERS.—On one occa- 
. sion an English king played cricket for 
his county, namely George III when Prince 
of Wales, playing for Berks. against Bucks. 
What date and where? 
H. A. 
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Replies 


UNIDENTIFIED ENGLISH BOOKS 

(cxciii. 17)—Three of the books con- 
cerning which Mr. Hassall inquired probably 
are: 

(1) Sir George Buck . . . An eclog treating 
of crownes and of garlandes. London, 
George Eld for Thomas Adams, 1605. 8°. 

(2) Thomas Milles, The customers 
apologie [London, James Roberts] 1604, fol.; 
or [London, William Jaggard, 16097] fol.; 
or his An Abstract, almost verbatim, of the 
customers apologie {[London, Dorothy Jag- 
gard] 1627, fol.; or his Customers replie, or 
second apologie [London, James Roberts], 
1604, fol.; or his The customer's alphabet 
and primer [London, William Jaggard] 1608. 

(5) Robert Parker, A_ scholasticall dis- 
course against symbolizing with Antichrist 
in ceremonies: especially in the sign of the 
cross [Amsterdam] 1607, fol. 

EpwIn E. WILLOUGHBY. 

Folger Shakespeare Library, 

Washington, D.C. 


ATERNAL ANCESTRY OF JOHN 
CONSTABLE, R.A. (cxciii. 11).—At 
this reference appeared a short article by the 
present writer on the problem of the ancestry 
of John Constable’s mother, Ann Watts, and 
her brother David Pike Watts, a London 
Liveryman and member of the Vintners 
Company. At the time of writing many 
years’ search had failed to find any answer 
to this problem; but a few days ago I was 
fortunate in discovering the parentage of 
Ann and David Watts. 

In the library of the Society of Genealo- 
gists is a typed transcript of the Registers 
of All Hallows the Great, London, a city 
church (in Upper Thames Street) which was 
rebuilt by Wren after the Fire, but which 
was demolished in 1894 when the living, with 
that of All Hallows the Less (not rebuilt 
after the Fire), was united with that of 
St. Michael, Paternoster Royal. In_ these 
registers are recorded the baptisms of David 
and Ann Watts and other children of 
William and Jane Watts, together with the 
marriage of Ann(e) to Golding Constable, 
the father of the painter. 

Unfortunately no further details are given, 
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and the profession of William Watts and 
the parentage of both William and Jane are 
still to seek. 

The baptismal entries in the All Hallows 
registers are as follows: 

1744/5. Feb. 12. William. 
1745/6. Feb. 16. Eleanor. 
1746/7. Feb. 1. Joseph. 
1748. May 15. Ann. 
1749. July 23. John. 
1754. Feb. 9. David Pike. 
1759. Mar. 15. Thomas. 

It will be noticed that David is the only 
child to bear two Christian names and, since 
he was not the eldest son, it is reasonable to 
assume that the name Pike was not a family 
one but perhaps that of a godfather or friend 
of the family. 

Like most parents of the time, William 
and Jane Watts do not appear to have raised 
all of their large family, as the following 
burial entries in the same registers will 
show: these include two Eleanors, one of 
which presumably belonged to this family. 

1746. July 11. Eleanor Watts. 
1747. July 31. Joseph Watts. 
1749. Dec. 30. John Watts. 
1752. Sept. 28. Eleanor Watts. 
1761. May 29. William Watts. 
1771. Mar. 28. Jane Watts. 

The last two entries perhaps refer to the 
deaths of the two parents, though no details 
are given in the transcript. 

In the marriage register of “ All Hallows 
the Great and Less” is the following entry: 

1767. May 6th. Golding Constable of 

East Bergholt, Suffolk, and Anne Watts. 
Witnesses: Jane Watts, Mary Watts 
and William Watts. 

I have been further fortunate in finding 
the maiden name of Mrs. Golding Con- 
stable’s mother. In the registers of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral is the following entry: 

“William Watts of All Hallows the Great, 
London, batchelor, and Jane Brickbeck, of 
St. Peters, Cornhill, spinster, were married 
by Licence in this Cathedral on the 11th day 
of May, 1743: by me, G. Porter. Present: 
Wm. Reyner, Sub-Dean.” 

have been unable to find any further 
reference to the somewhat curious name 
Brickbeck—which suggests at first sight a 
possible French or Huguenot origin (e.g. 
Bricquebec), though it may merely be a 
variant or mis-spelling of Birkbeck—either 
in the registers of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, or in 
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any of the numerous City registers published 
by the Harleian Society or in typescript in 
the library of the Society of Genealogists. 
These notes are, however, offered in the 
hope that others may be more fortunate in 
finding out something more about the pro- 
fession or the ancestry of the maternal 
grandparents of John Constable. 
J. D. K. Lioyp. 


John Charles Watts Russell (1825-1875), 
said to be fourth son of Jesse Watts Russell, 
came to New Zealand in 1850. Old diaries 
mention “the two Watts Russells” in con- 
texts which suggest that another brother 
lived in New Zealand, but there is no official 
record of land-buying, etc. Details of family 
of Jesse Watts Russell wanted. 


D. MACMILLAN. 
54 Burnside Road, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 


TEDLIE (cxcii. 566).—I can throw a little 
light on this subject, though I cannot 
completely answer the query. 

In the first place, Bowdich not only 
refers to Henry Tedlie in his ‘ Mission to 
Ashanti’ (1819), but he has further par- 
ticulars about him in ‘An Essay on the 
Geography of North-Western Africa’ 
(Paris: printed by L.-T. Cellot, 1821), in 
which work he rebuts charges made in the 
Quarterly Review against him and his 
associates. He says (p.v.): 

‘Mr. Tedlie, who was educated in the 
University of Dublin, served with credit in 
the expedition to Candy, and died at Cape 
Coast Castle in his twenty-seventh year (of 
a dysentery contracted in the early part of 
the enterprise, and aggravated by the 
fatigues and privations of the march down). 
. . . It is not enough for his afflicted family, 
for a doting mother and an indulgent father 
to weep the untimely death of the child they 
were proud of. ... Has not this worthy 
family contributed enough to the honour of 
the sister country, at the expence of its own 
happiness? But the blessings of hundreds of 
negroes, rescued from the long protracted 
torments of desperate disease by his skill, 
by his patient and watchful tenderness, have 
reached the throne of their common 
Creator... . 

Bowdich therefore definitely states that 
Henry Tedlie was at Trinity College, Dublin, 
and implies that his family lived in Ireland. 
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As for the first point, his name is not to be 
found in Burtchaell and Sadleir’s Alumni 
Dublinenses. However, Mr. Sadleir informs 
me that there were periods, particularly 
about 1807, when the Senior Lecturer omitted 
to enter matriculations. But it seems more 
likely that Henry Tedlie may have attended 
some lectures in the Trinity Medical School, 
though actually working in the College of 
Physicians or Surgeons, Dublin, or even the 
Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Some information about the Tedlies-is to 
be found in Johnston’s Roll of Army 
Medical Service, to which Dr. T. Percy C. 
Kirkpatrick, the Dublin medical historian, 
draws my attention. Of Henry Tedlie we 
learn that he was Hospital Mate general 
service, 7 April, 1813; Assistant Surgeon, 
2 Ceylon Regt., 13 May, 1813; resigned 
before 23 November, 1815. Something more 
is said about Beresford Tedlie: 

‘Hospital Assistant, 10 May, 1813; Asst. 
Surgeon, 85 Foot, 8 July, 1813; half pay, 
25 Decr., 1818; full pay Staff, 4 Septr., 1823; 
Surgeon 2 West India Regt., 18 Septr., 1823; 
killed in action in Ashanti, 21 Jany., 1824; 
Peninsular War; M.D. St. Andrews 1818.’ 

Johnston also notices an Edward Tedlie: 
‘born 12 Jany., 1787, Asst. Surgeon 2 Batt. 
Light Infantry Militia in Ireland, 14 Novr., 
1804; half pay, 25 Aug. to 17 Decr., 1806; 
Asst. Surgeon 69 Foot, 18 Decr., 1806; half 
pay 89 Foot, 14 Septr., 1818; full pay 
1 Dragoons, 6 Novr., 1823; Surgeon 98 Foot, 
9 Decr., 1824; 25 Foot, 2 Aug., 1831; retired 
half pay, 28 Aug., 1835; died 18 Novr., 1846; 
M.D. St. Andrews, 1824.’ 

It is not stretching the evidence too far to 
suggest that these three men were brothers, 
for calculating from Bowdich’s statement, it 
appears that Henry Tedlie was born c. 1790, 
while Edward Tedlie was born 1787 and 
Beresford Tedlie was strictly contemporary 
with Henry. There is some mention of 
Beresford, I remember, in Bowdich, but I 
have not got the reference. 

The fact that Edward and Henry Tedlie 
were M.D. St. Andrews does not imply, I am 
informed, any previous connection with that 
University, for St. Andrews had no Medical 
School, only a Professor of Medicine and 
the right to confer medical degrees. For 
Edward Tedlie, moreover, there is positive 
evidence about his medical training. This 
he received at the Royal College of Surgeons 
in Ireland, for Dr. Widess, the Librarian, 


informs me that Edward Tedlie was passed | 
there as Assistant Army Surgeon on July 15, 
1804. There is no record of Henry or Beres- 
ford at the College, and we can only fall 
back on Bowdich’s statement that Henry was 
educated at the University of Dublin. 

As for the implication that the Tedlies 
lived in Ireland, a friend well acquainted 
with Irish genealogical sources tells me that 
the name does not occur in the lists of Irish 
Prerogative Wills, Dublin grants and wills, 
registered pedigrees, etc. It is fairly certain 
therefore that they had no established roots 
in Ireland, though an Adam _ Tedlie, 
Hibernus, proceeded M.A. at Glasgow in 
1776. The name Beresford, however, sug- 
gests an Irish connection, and perhaps the 
Tedlies’ mother was Irish. 


E. St. JOHN Brooks. 


Z@ 


ILEYS IN WARWICKSHIRE (cxciii. 
60).—Riley has been a comparatively 
common surname in Warwickshire from at 
least the middle of the sixteenth century. 
For instance, a Thomas Riley appears on the 
1533 rental of the Guild of the Holy Trinity 
at Coventry (Dugdale Society, vol. 19, 
p. 115) and a Bartholomew Riley rented land 
in the parish of Foleshill, Coventry, in 1547 
(Abstracts of the bailiffs’ accounts.—Dugdale 
Society, vol. 2, p. 56). In the Quarter Ses- 
sions records for the latter half of the 
seventeenth century people with this surname 
also appear frequently, at Wellesbourne, 


= 


Astley, Middleton and elsewhere. Perhaps 
the Raleighs and Rowleys who also figure in 
these records are variations of the same | 
name, while another possibility is that Riley ; 
is a derivative of the Rilands or Rylands, a | 
Warwickshire surname of very long standing. 


PAUL MORGAN. 


HUGHEs (cxciii. 41).—Josuah Hughes, 

Bishop of St. Asaph, 1870-1889, was 
born in 1807 at Felin Newydd—New Mill, 
in parish of Newport, Pembrokeshire. He 
was one of three brothers who became 
clergymen; the other two being Jacob 
Hughes (1810-1877), vicar of Llanrhian, 
Pembs., and John-Hughes (1804-1870), vicar 
of Tregaron, Cards. They were the sons of 
Caleb and Magdalen Hughes. Caleb was the 
son of John Hughes, of Clawddcam, a large 
farm in the parish of Llandudoch (St. Dog- 
mael’s). Bishop Hughes was baptised in 
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Nevern Church by the Rev. David Griffiths, 
vicar, who was a noted evangelist residing at 
Llwyngwair Mansion. He received his: pre- 
paratory training at Cardigan and at St. 
John’s Grammar School, Ystradmeurig. In 
1827 St. David’s College, Lampeter, was 
opened and the first group of students in- 
cluded the future Bishop of St. Asaph. 
Ordained deacon in 1830 by the Bishop of 
Bristol and priested by Dr. Bethel, Bishop 
of Bangor, he served the curacies of Aberyst- 

and St. David’s, Carmarthen. Having 
been vicar of Abergwili for seven years, he 
became vicar of Llandovery in 1845. 
Borrow, in ‘ Wild Wales,’ pays a tribute to 
his ministry at Llandovery. In 1870 he 
became Bishop of St. Asaph. It may be 
noted that he was the first native Welsh- 
speaking clergyman to preside over a diocese 
in Wales after a period of 150 years, though 
Bishop Thirlwell of St. David’s, who recom- 
mended the appointment, had acquired a 
mastery of the Welsh language. 

Bishop Hughes in 1832 married Margaret, 
daughter of Sir Thomas Mackenna, widow 
of Captain Gun of County Kerry. He passed 
away at Crieff, Perthshire, in 1889 at the age 
of 82, and was buried near the cathedral of 
St. Asaph on Jan. 25th. His two sons were 
the late Professor Mackenna Hughes and 
the late Rev. J. P. Hughes, Bishop of 
Llandaff, 1905-1931. 

There was another clergyman, native of 
the same parish as Bishop Hughes, who, 
though bearing the same name, was not of 
the same family. He was Joseph Hughes 
(Carningli), 1803-1863, vicar of Meltham, 
Huddersfield. There were several Welsh 
clergymen of the lineage of Bishop Hughes 
and the late Joseph Hughes, vicar of Cwmdu, 
Brecon, and a professor of Welsh at St. 
_— College, Lampeter, was a cousin to 


Felindre. JOHN EVANS. 


VANDERPLANK FAMILY (cxcii. 524; 
cxciii. 107)—Samuel Vanderplank Esq. 


appears under Willesden in the Six Home 
Counties Directory for 1845. The Post Office 


. London Directory for 1848 has: 


Vanderplank, Charles. Umbrella maker, 
50 Kingsland Road. 

Vanderplank, Samuel. Cloth worker, 54 
Lit. Bartholomew-close. 


A. H. W. FyNnmore. 
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BURNT LACE (cxciii. 84)—The word 
‘burnt’ has an obsolete use in the 
sense of ‘ refined’ as applied to the refining 
of precious metals by melting, but is not 
mentioned in O.E.D. associated with the 
word ‘lace.’ The term ‘ burnt lace’ has no 
connection with any process used in gilding 
metal used in the manufacture of gold lace, 
but most probably refers to the ashes or in- 
combustible residue left when gold or silver 
lace is burned, this process being a pre- 
liminary to the recovery of the precious 
metal by melting. The burning could be 
carried out by the vendor to reduce bulk, 
and would not be a difficult ee ae 


AUTHORS WANTED (cxciii. 18).—(1) 

Thomas Pennant’s lines are a very free 
adaptation of Chaucer’s “ Prologue ” to the 
Canterbury Tales, lines 15-18. 

And specially from every shires ende 

Of Engelonde to Canterbury they wende, 

The hooly blisful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they 

_ were seeke. 

Pennant may have had some moderniza- 
tion of Chaucer in mind, but the substitution 
of Einsiedlin seems to be his own, and the 
love-sick minds seem inappropriate to the 
English shrine. 

T. O. MaBporrt. 


EATS’S “ BEAUTY IS TRUTH ” (cxcii. 
236, 417).—Gibbon in Chap. 24 of his 
History treats an extravagant hyperbole of 
Libanius with a footnote which remarks: 
Rien n’est beau que le vrai: a maxim 
which should be inscribed on the desk of 
rhetoricians. 
He gives no source for the French, and 
perhaps thought that Boileau; Epitres,’ IX, 
43, Rien n’est beau que le vrai; le vrai seul 
est aimable, would be recognised by most of 
his readers. Boileau was an authority in the 
eighteenth century and helped, I should 
think, to keep the maxim familiar. 
W.H. J. 


FFRENCH SOURCES (cxcii. 391, 525).— 
Jamais de la nature il ne faut s’écarter. 
Boileau, L’Art Poetique, iii. 414. 
(cxcii. 566).—Ou me cacher? fuyons dans 
la nuit infernale, etc. 
Racine, Phédre, IV, vi. 
D. M. 
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THE MYTH OF THE MAGUS, by E. M. 
Butler. (Cambridge University Press. 21s.) 


PROFESSOR BUTLER, the author of a 

valuable study of Rilke, presents here 
an investigation into the lives and legendary 
accounts of a number of figures far removed 
from each other in time and space, and 
including such names as Zoroaster, Moses, 
Merlin, Faust, St. Germain, Cagliostro and 
Madame Blavatsky. This study grew from 
an attempt to place the figure of Faust in 
the current of magic tradition. Professor 
Butier believes it possible to treat the figure 
of the magus, as regards the legendary 
tradition of his life, in the way employed 
by Lord Raglan in his well-known studies 
“The Hero” and “ The Crime of Jocasta,” 
and she draws up a chart of the legendary 
life of the magus corresponding to those 
given by Lord Raglan for the hero and 
related figures. To the stages of this chart, 
she feels, the legendary lives of the figures 
discussed comply more or less accurately. 
She makes no real attempt at discussing the 
psychological implications of the stages of 
her chart and indeed, one’s first impression 
of the value of her investigations is greatly 
influenced by the absence of even the most 
elementary psychological considerations. 
While Professor Butler apologises at great 
length for the shortcomings of her work on 
other grounds she omits to do so for the 
lack of any real psychological investigation 
of her material. Even if one accepts for 
the moment that the life of the magus 
proceeds in legendary tradition by such 
stages as supernatural origin, portents at 
birth, perils menacing his infancy, some 
kind of initiation, far distant wanderings, 
a magical contest, a trial, a last scene, a 
violent-or mysterious death and a resurrec- 
tion, the only conceivable value of pointing 
out these stages lies in the fact that they 
were superimposed by popular imagination 
on the real lives of the magi for reasons 
that are bound up with psychological forces 
capable of analysis. To avoid such analysis, 
as Professor Butler does, serves, we think, 
no very useful purpose, especially as in many 
cases, particularly in her medieval examples, 
the evidence is partial and lacking in 
accuracy. To treat, e.g. of Merlin without 
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even mentioning the Vulgate Versions of the 
Arthurian Romances, or the Huth-Merlin, 
strikes one as hopelessly inadequate. 

Professor Butler also neglects to relate the 
ideas of the magus to the body of existing 
anthropological evidence. Familiarity with 
the work of Hocart, Hooke, Perry and others 
would have shown her that the myth of the 
magus is very little but a remnant of the 
traditions connected with early kingship, 
The supernatural power of the magus, surely 
the point of central importance, derives in 
unbroken line from the similar power attri- 
buted to early kings, which in turn springs 
from the identification of royalty with solar 
forces. Moreover, at least six, but possibly 
all the points in Professor Butler’s chart of 
the traditional life of the magus, correspond 
to the traditional and ritual accounts of early 
kings. Reference to Hocart, to Bloch’s “ Les 
Rois Thaumaturges” and to Professor 
Toynbee’s fascinating account of the cor- 
respondences between the traditions relating 
to the lives of Christ and of Cleomenes II, 
King of Sparta, would have helped here, 
While this connection is of outstanding 
importance, certain minor features in the 
occult traditions of the magi might have 
been shown in their true light by a less 
obvious concentration on such figures as 
happen to fit the traditional scheme at first 
glance. Scant attention is paid to Tritheim, 
Cornelius Agrippa and Paracelsus, all of 
them vital for an understanding of under- 
currents of this type in the main stream of 
Renaissance thought, nor are St. Germain 
and Cagliostro really related to similar 
tendencies in the eighteenth century; and we 
find no reference to one of the greatest of 
sixteenth-century magi, the Hohe Rabbi Léw 
of Prague, the inventor of the Golem. He, 
perhaps, would not have fitted the scheme, 
yet in Professor Butler's meaning of the 
term he certainly was a magus. 

There remains a last point of criticism, 
perhaps the most fundamental of all: read- 
ing Professor Butler’s book attentively one 
must feel seriously concerned at the general 
mental climate of a work in which an 
obscure Bohemian charlatan and a spurious 
Elizabethan alchemist rub shoulders with 
Pythagoras, Moses and Christ. Even if 
Professor Butler’s main argument were 
tenable, it seems to show a tragic lack of 
any sense of value to place these figures 
side by side in so parallel a fashion. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Campfield Press, St. Albans, Herts., and published by the Oxford University Press, 
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